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ABSTRACT 

Teechers* role as priaary audience hes iaportent 
iaplicetions for writing instruction. Teechers represent e 
CMribinetion of two eudiencest e literal audience — a specific person 
or group of people iaplied in a writing assignaent — and an ideal 
audience shaped by the writers theaselves. As these two generel types 
of eudiences iaply, writers both creete and ere creeted by their 
eudience. Their choice of genre elso reflects the internel end 
externel pressures et work during the writing process. By providing 
direction in writing essignaents end offering help in invention end 
revision, teechers cen eid students in esteblishing e hypotheticel 
dielogue with the audience. When teechers esk questions that help 
students to define their eudience, for exaaple, they ensure aore 
successful revisions of papers. In helping to define what ere 
eccepteble end significent audiences, teechers detemine how engeging 
students* writing will be. (MM) 
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HE HAVE MET THE AUDIGKCB AND IT IS US: 
Teachers aa Audleace In the Coftpoaltlon Claaa 

In the Hayt I960p laaue of CCC t the editor Juxtaposed two articles 
which took opposite approaches to the role the audience plays In 
writing*^ One argued that It la most helpful for writers to Imagine 
the actual » Intended readers as thay plan tha substance of tlielr 
essays* The other argued that help cooes only when the writer Invents 
an Ideal raadar» that the writer's audience Is always a fiction* In a 
aK>ra recant lssue» Ualter Mlnot argues that In a sense» both are 
right; a writer's analysis of a real audience Is a fora of Invention. 
Writers Invent their audience by selecting characteristics of the 
audience to appeal to* but the Invention Is only effective If It 
matches the reality *2 Now since In the composition classroom there Is 
rarely anyone other than ourselves to serve as audience » to be that 
reality^ It behooves us to examine la more detail what our role Is. 
Here I would like to consider what It means to talk atout actual or 
literal audlenoes and Ideal or fictional audiences » and I want to con** 
slder Its Implications for our dealings with student writing* 

In the writing classroom^ the teacher's role as audience has always 
been» at least on the faoe of lt» quite transparent* All classrooms 
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are to a greet extent **play* fraaea^ a training ground where ue lal* 
tate what goea on In the real world to prepare atudenta for It. Hben 
we sake aaalgnnentat read th&i, and grade thm^ we would like to think 
we can represent that **ufilversal audienoe** whioh expeota well-^ 
atruoturedi grauatioally oorrect» atyliatioally graceful » and 
oogently argued writing. In acme waya it would be a great comfort if 
we could atop at that» standing for a **univeraal audience* whose atan* 
darda of quality everyone agrees upon. 

But we know such a univeraal audience is a myth, 3 Recall 
Deiderich's experiment which had 53 different readers ranking 300 
essays on a soale of one to ten. 0 er 100 of these essays received 
every rank froA one to nine.^ It's no coincidence that before 
readerj can do holistic acoring of teat essays » scorers must be exten* 
sively trained^ or **aocialized»** aa readera» before teat reaulta may 
be considered reliable. If you have ever shared the aame writing 
assignment with another teacher yoti know that the reaults from vhe two 
classea can differ significantly « depending on howt within the fra- 
mework of the asaignmenti each conceived of precisely what was called 
for. Our atudent'a thirst to knoH **wbat «e want* ia a very real need. 
Obviously t aa readera we have significant room for ohoioe as to what 
sort of readera or what aort of audience we can be. 

Nbat sort of readera ahould we ^ry to be? Ue may ooosider our- 
selvea aa primarily aurrogatea for real world audienoes. Ne are 
atand«ina in order to help atudenta become familiar with the audience 
out there they will be writing for. Nell» who is that audience? Ia 
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it best described litorally * aa a peer group or aa a apeoifio peraon 
or group of people ye Bay ye are yritiag to» e.gt^ ay friead» dqr 
3Uperviaor» high achool aeniora? Or ia it the reader literary critiua 
apeak of-*the aook reader^ a fictiont a reader laplied in the text» a 
reader yho dvtella in the writer? 

Literal Audienoe 

I have seen an empbaaia on vbe literal audience lead to some tiae-* 
ful claaarcca practices» for example: Nritiog aasignmenta ybich use 
caaes»fictional aituationa that preaoribe the peraon atudents oust 
yrite to (**the dean of atudents ia oonaideriog the policy on oampua 
alcohol**). Or aaaignments yhicb aak atudenta theaaelves to apecify 
yboa they are yritiog to (your brotber» the oollege preaidant» your 
Bepreaeotative). Or heuristxos for helping students think about their 
literal audienoe'a attitude toward their aub ject i their peraona t and 
their atructure ■ More generally » attention to literal audienoea has 
led to a claasroom emphasis on peer review and oollaborative learning. 

But I doubt that atanding a literal audienoe up in front of a 

olaas yiii solve student's problems of determining ybat is appropriate 

to an audienoe. Tristram Shandy » in desoribiog a fight betyeen his 

father and mother^ illustrates that the problem ia there no matter how 

present and familiar the audierse ia: 

He tShandy's father] plaoed bia arguments in all lights; 
argued the matter with ht.r like a Christian » like a heathen » 
like a husbandt like a father^ like a patriot^ like a man. 
My mother answered everything only like a yoftan» yhioh yas a 
little hard upon her» for» &a she oould not aaaume and fight 
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It out behind suoh a variety of ofaaraoterst 'tiiaa no fair 
oatoh' 'tuaa seven to one*'^ 

If I ask students to write a job letter for a oorporate position^ 
no matter how wmh detail I put into describing the position » students 
still must oreate a persona they think will be persuasive with the 
corporate audience. They oan sound like a money-maker « like a 
company^type » like a teohnlclant like a team player, Standing the 
literal audience up in front of the class does not make clear what 
exactly will be appropriate » though It do^s have the great advantage 
of providing the opportunity for response after something is written. 

But there Is also the concomitant disadvantage* The literal 
audlonoe denies the writer one of the great advantages of writing— 
that you are not confronted Immediately with the reaction of a 
listener, Jerome Bruner» In Introducing his series of essays pn 
toowlng , explains that all of his essays started In oonversatlon» and 
he proposed that **lnterlor Intellectual work Is almost always a con- 
tinuation of dialogue,** !et» paradoxloally» to succeed In the work he 
turns to the essay to escape that very dialogue; 

In each conversation t the Inevitable happened* Sty the very dyna- 
mics of dldl<^e you are constrained in two ways; firsts you come 
to take the positions of the other rather for granted^ and 
pecond)» after a while It becomes an unfriendly act to challenge 
the other's presuppositions* It is like the life-term prisoners 
In the sick story uho are so familiar with each other's jokes that 
Is suffices to recount them by annoutiolng their number. * * . 

But Just her^ the essay as a form comes into Its own. It Is 
an Invitation to Ignore the constraints of the other that you 
encounter in dialogue » to consider and to unpack any presup- 
position without giving umbrage. . , , It is characteristic of the 
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esaay fora ... to try to transeead the eoostrainta of dialogue 
aad ltd ooa^ext-^bouad daflaltlona of truth. 



Audleooe aa Fletlon 

Bruner turns to the eaaay *to ignore the oonatralnta of the other 
that you enoounter In dialogue.* Then la It true that the wrlter*s 
audlenoe has little to do with the apeakar'a audleooe, that the 
wrlter*a audience la a flotlon? Drawing on Oag*a and laar*a wrV^ 
Bussel Longt In that same CCC laaue» arguea that It la- Far froa 
having the audience oonstraln what Is appropriate, he tella ua» It la 
the writer who deteralnea what la appropriate for the audlenoe. 

The audlenoe la a creation^ and aa auoh: 

an analyala of Its tralta beconea poaalble only aa the writer 
defines hla purpoae and decides on desirable reader oharao-^ 
terlatloa. The widespread asauioptlon that audlenoe analyala leada 
to tactical decisions Is reversed: a writer *a choice of alter* 
natlvea determines his audience] that ls» his decisions create a 
very apeclflc reader who exlata only for the duration of the 
reading experience. 

Long ccnoludea that we ahould help our atudenta by teaching them to 

aak not- **who la ny audience?** but **who do I ^ ant ay audlenoe to be?**^ 

Long helps explain Bruner*s experience^ and yet his pcaltlcn needs 

qualification. Fbr» aa Hlnot haa argued^ if the real reader la 

created by the text» ao is the text constrained by that saae reader. 

Bruner*s ideas began in dialogue^ and hla essays will be read by» 

anoog othersf his Interlocutors. When Ong argues that the wrlter*a 

a-idlence la s fiction, ha aakea clear that a writer does not Invent 

Just any aort of fictional audience. Inateadt he chooses, froK aaong 



a relatively fixed niuber of coaveational roles « one partioalar role 
to l4posf t4>oa bis reader, that readera are able to emum only a 
llrtlted aUKber of rolea and tbat tbey only gradually acquire new onaa 
ia teatified to by the initial reception of aany an innovative 
Hriter'a itorka. Oog reoalla» for exa^pXe^ Faulkner'a early 
obaourity.9 Tbe paat experience^ knoHledget and expectationa tbe 
reader bringa to tbe text Halt bow tbe aeaaage ttill be underatood- 
To auggeat to the atudent» tben» that ahe can create her audience ia 
only part of the atory. 

In a apeaklog aituation that tbe listener conatraina aeaniog ia 
obvioua. And perhapa this ia why ne aometlttea feel oore co& ortable 
with tbe tera **audienoe** than with the tera **reader.^ I* for exaaple^ 
nay Impose upon a oolleague tbe role of confidant for ay oooplalntd 
about the dean. If this is the first time I have approached bar Hitb 
auob a role» ahe aay be unttilliag to oaopdrate-*sbe okay side with 
the dean» or she oay not trust ae enough to respond ititb ber own 
feelings on the subject. And even if she is otbemiae Hilllhg to play 
confldanti but w are at lunoh ubere she knotts tbe dean itlll overbear 
our reaarkst tbougb she is faalliar ttitb the role she is to play* abe 
will not assume the role I create for ber. Obviaialy» In speaking i«e 
cannot begin only with the intentions of tbe speaker as inventing the 
rhetorical situaticm^ W« alnc rely on a liatener who brings her own 
expeotations and ccnatralnta; and» as this example sh0Ha» we rely on 
occasions or situations ttbicb constrain uhat can be said and done. 



tbe rhetorician Robert Soott describee the speaking eituatioa this 
way: 

The event in i«hiob M are participating ia in part pre^eatabliahed 
by similar past eirenta and In part created by the Interaotiona ot 
our intent ionali^^ies in the aoaent* * * * 

* * * It ia aa legitimate to take the liatener aa the maker 
of a oesaage aa the apeaker*^ 

That apeaker and liatener interact to create meaning la moat 

palpably demonatrated by atudiea in kineaioa* Pilma of people 

talking ahOH that people in conversation uve in aynobrony* 

sometimea * * * In barely perceptible waya* when finger « eyelid 
(blinking) t and head movementa oocur almultaneously and in ayno 
uith apeoifio parts of the verbal code (the tiorda* with pitohea 
and atresaea) aa it unitinda* In other oaaea* the whole body movea 
aa though the two were under the control of a master 
choreographer* 

Writer t Reader > Genre 

Just aa the liatener helps the apeaker Cieate meaning^through the 
expectations he bringa from past listening oooaaiona and through 
interaotiog with the apeaker in the moment— ao does the reader* though 
removed in time and apaoe* help the writer* For the reader* toOf 
bringa expectatione b aed on paat reading oocaaiona* We call theae 
generic expectations* Genre eatabliahea conventions which both the 
writer and reader moat aaaume each other knowa* One way* then* that 
writers create and are created by their audience ia in ohoosing a par- 
ticular genre to write in* What those various non-fiction genres are 
baa not been explained much at length* Britton* Hoffett* and Kinneavy 
suggest the broadest taxouomies* and we can get advice on how to write 
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in a very apwlflo g0nre» such as the Jiwapaper artlole» the teohnloal 
doouaeatt or the reooMendatlon mm* But what genres tie want or aak 
our students to write In are* I think, less Hell-deflned» both for 
tbea aad for ourselvea* And I think defining and in aoae oasea 
oreatlng those genres la one of our oost loiportant and difficult jobs* 

Tbe genre» then» eatabXlsbes the reading oeoaslon to tthi^fa writer 
and reader bring oertain expeotatlons* And what about Mbat Soott bas 
called the speaker*s and listener*a ^'interaotlona of intentlooalltles 
In the ftoaent?** Hon doea that ooour In writing? What Interaotloa 
goaa on auoh that a writer created and is oreated by hla reader? 

One fruitful way to oonalder thla Interaction derives from 
applying apeeoh-aot theory to writing* In a paper presented at the 
1961 ncCC» Marilyn Cooper deftonstratad that the atruoture of every 
esday can be considered not juat a hlerarohlcal ordering of what we 
want to aay about a subjeot» but also an ordering of things we want to 
do (in speech-act teras) to a reader* Her paper » for example » wanted 
first to assert, then describe, then dlapute» then coaflr«» then 
racoaftend* In each step of her orgaAlzatlon» she had to conalder what 
her reader*a reaotlco would be to what had been said and done, and she 
had to conalder bc^ best to aove the reader to conalder what ahe ultl-» 
aately had in olcd* In the actual paper, the reader*a responaes or 
Queatl<»ia after each section are always loplied by the way in which 
the writer has **a0Bwered* the reapoaeea in the following aectlon*^^ 
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Ift a reoeot Coiltfta Eogllsh artiola Dorothy AttgU3tifie» also 

relying on apMoh aot theory « d«sorib€9 the Interaotloa of ioteo* 

tAooalltiee thla nay: 

The oonpeteat writer loYenta the reader* Or to put it 
another iiay» she laventa her subjeot Mtter * * * oo the baaia of 
nbat ahe la able to project aboat a probable » Mlatential exchange 
of intantlonCa) and reaponaeCa) between heraelf and aoM other 
»aalf*» 

* * * In ahortt the tiriter*a job ia to ooapoae the taoit pre- 
auppoaiticHia tihl6h he and the reader bring to their present and 
future underatandlng of eaoh other and the subject aatter iibi6h la 
being ooMunlcated*^^ 

The iiriter» theo» luglnea what the audienoe^a reaponsea to auc* 
oessive assertions are likely to be* Here Is where the Inventing 
ooours* For the writer has not actually heard those responses^ and^ 
in a leisurely conversation with his readerat be My very well get a 
variety of responses: "What's the history of this problea?" "I'd 
like to hear oore evidence*" "Is that a typical example?" How effec- 
tive his writing is will depend on how well he has anticipated and 
coaposed our responses* And of course we want the writer to ooapose 
Moh better respc^i -es^Aore knowing » aore laaglnative» wittier— than 
we olght actually cMe up with on our own* No saall pleaaure we take 
fro« reading derives froa our aiadU playing host so Skillfully to the 
writer who dwella within us during reading* 

Thus while readers are oapable of a certain range of responses « the 
writer composes and actualizes those responses^ and does so by fteana 
of what rhetoric teras the factor of presence * The writer has control 
and» according to Chala FerelAan» 
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by th« v«ry AMt of Mleotlng oertaio «l4Mat3 and presMtiog 
ttMi to th* au<tl«aoet thvlr ivportaooe and partlmnoy to the 
dlaousalOQ are ii^plled. Indeedt auob a choice codoits tlieso 
•leMDtd tilth a prwenpa . . . . 

tttiat m have in olod ia llluatrated by thia lovaly Chimaa 
atory: 

A king aeas an ox oct its my to aaorlfloa. Ua 
ia fto^ed to pity for it and orders that a ahaap be 
ua«d in ita plaoa. Ha coofaaaaa ha did ao becauaa 
ba oould aee tha oxt but oot the aheap. ^3 

Mrltlngt tbeot arlaea out of a by{>othatlcal dialogue betwen 

writer aod audience. If thia ia aot our taak girlog Maniagful 

tiriting aaaigiuiafita and aiding students in invention and revision is 

to help that dialogua get initiated by belping studenta ^'evclce*' 

audiences. Thia itay Man oentioning speoific people or groups tie 

expect our students to address the&selvea tOp but not naceaaarily. 

Baal audiences are useful only insofar as they belp students intuit a 

disposition toitards a subject and an ooo«aioo In tihiob it ia 

appropriate to discuss it. Mo oue nay yet have that exact dispoai* 

ticn. In oth«9r nordsp students need belp giving shbpe and coherence 

to intuiticoa they have about attitudes totiard the ttorld that ara 

Inoonaistentt or frtgMntedt or oarroti. And they jwed help to know 

tihat possible generic shape a dialogua about suoh attitudes can take. 

They can tirite to help articulate those attitudes and coaa to teraa 

tiith thett. 

Can I be any more specific about defining our role as audience In 
the ooapoaiticn c1b&b7 Since in a sense everything tie do in the claas 
helpa create the context for tiritingt I «lght beat suggest hOK 
teaobers can belp evoke audienoea by referring to a tranaoript of a 
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partioular tAaoba^Vstudftot diaouasim, found in Thowa Ctraloalli*a 

otuipttr on tb€ o<mf«r0ttoe Mttod of tMOfalQg writing in Sight 

toprotchea to Toohl0 g Coapoan^loii *^^ In tranaoripta of two witlng 

coiif«£'«iioea, one tbat lad to a atudeot^a auec«aafully raYlaioe hla 

paper and the other that led to failure, CarnloeULi ahona that one 

teaeher wa able to aak the ^right* Queatiooa^thoae queat^ioiui *that 

lead to the student beooolog aotively involved In the oritiolaa of the 

paper«-M-«nd that the other teacher m» not. CamlcelU*a deflnitioa 

of the right queationa are tboae that get the right reaulta. But aoa- 

lyaing the tranaoripta i:; teraa of audienoe auggeata aore ^oeoifloally 

(though, alaa, no leaa tautologioally) that the right Queationa aay be 

tboae whieh lead the atudent to be able to define an audience* (1*11 

Judt diaouas the oonfarenoe that led to a auooeaaful atudent pnper, 

though the unauooeaaful oonfarenoe oouXd be Just aa inatruotive for 

the My it Ignores audienoe.) 

Before the conferenoe a atudent had itrittan a rough draft of a 

paper entitled "A Life of Husio?* The paper alaply narrated aeveral 

of the atudenta' experienoea uith aualo* It needed fooua and purpose. 

In the initial exehangea during the conferenoe, teaoher and atudent 

explored the question which the title seesed to suggest, the question 

of iihether the atudent really wanted to aake a life or a career out of 

ausiCt They learned froa the exchange that the stuHlent didn*t feel 

ready to addreaa that questim* So they werrt v-xok to the rough draftt 

T{eacher]t Find aoM of the ttoat laportant things, and then really 
tell us a lot about thoae^^Huybe aoae of the 
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experieaoes that obaoged you^ that set you in your ooA'- 
ftltment to ousio* Don*t give ua the strict ohronology* 

lou can tell us what it is to be involved in iBU8ic?~why 
everyone should be involved in musio? Do you want to 
pereuade people? 

No^ ttaybe Just shot4 them* • « Becauee they don*t know 
what they*re Aissing* Like you*re in the football 
looker rooft and a guy*s siogiog-^a guy who*s supposed 
to be a **cool guy***-and he* a not goiag to join the 
ohorua; but he baa a fantaatio natural voice he*e never 
done anything with* Like ftyaelf^ I*d been ainging in 
ohoira ainoe fifth grade, but I couldn't aiog at all 
when I started* I had to develop my own voioe*^^ 

Further into the oonferenoet the atudent ia warming up to the poaaibi« 

litiea in thia iaaue; 

S[tudent]: , * * I could leave out the band completely, and go right 
into the aingiog^ and about how people thought about my 
aingiog* * . . Like^ one day I waa tfalklog out on the 
baaeball field»I waa atarting catcher— and the pitcher 
came up to me and says^ ^'Hey^ I hear you made 
All'-Sastern — that*a really graat*** And just the week 
before^ they'd been having thia conversation in the 
corner about how **I don*t believe thia kid aioga***^^ 

Notice that ae aoon aa the teacher aaw some aort of audience 

adUJAbrated in the diacussion (*** * * why everyone should be involved 

in musio?**) and a aenae of oocaaion or genre (**i)o you want to persuade 

people?** )» ahe moved the student to aettle on a workable iaaue* At 

the point in the conference when the audience ia deflned»those **oool 

guys** who should learn what they*re miading»teaoher and etudent know 

the paper ia going aomewhere and the conference enda* The atudent 

returned the following week with a much better paper* Of courae^ 

Carnicelli*a chapter demonetrated ."^uat one approach to teaching com'- 

poaition* But any sucoeaaful approach will have to illuatrate a 
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teacher creating, a contact in which students can intuit a reader who 
has recognisable attitudes ^ predispositions , and knowledge about a 
subject y and a willi.'^gness to engage in a dialogue that follows cer- 
tain (generic) rules* 

Two things energe from this look at teaching In action* Firsts 
that audience^ genre, and subject are inextricably related. And 
second t that both teacher and student participate In "^inventing** the 
audience* The student provides a rough draft of experience full of 
nascent issues* And the teacher tries to draw out those potential 
issues and reflect them back to the student* Not every teacher will 
see the sa»e issues. Student and teacher create In the process of 
review a cciucn world of issues against which the student can compose 
and against which the teacher can Judge the final draft. The final 
draft will be more or less Different depending on which teacher the 
student Ulked to; and it will be Judged differently by different 
teachers* This is not to say that teachers are arbitrary, but that 
the particular writing situation teacher and student create together 
is unique. Louis*) Fhelp3, in Freshman English News * has described the 
teacher*d role during the "creative, constructive reading and criti-^ 
cism of a text** this way: 

Intervention involves providing information » advice, or direction 
which will change the student^s composing b^vior. At this point 
we confront a moral problem, because there is no question but that 
we are meddling in the student*s thinking processes. (English 
teacher^ feel uniquely guilty about this, as if they were the only 
teachers that try to change the way students think*) tie can 
intervene ethically by basing cur advice on considerable data. 
Justified inference from the data, and respect for tha implied 
intentions and directions of the student^s cognitive prooesses*^? 
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For a teacher to find that line between the student's aa yet 
unclear Intentions and her own seoae of the poddlbllltlea In a text 
requires effort and care» but drawing out students' attitudes and oom- 
mitaents Is crucial. Even bore crucial Is finding out how they fit 
into the existent universe of discourse, for only so engaged is the 
student liberated through writing, 

ft i • 

T: Do you have any idea where you*re going to go from here? 

S: It seeos like , * , I*m not sure , , , It seems like some 
of this stuff could be expanded, and I'a not sure exactly 
what is kind of boring and what I should leava out, because 
It Just Involves dO much that I , , , ''^ 

He have all been this student, wondering if we really have anything to 

say, doubting whether anyone really wants to hear It, figuring someone 

might be Interested if only we knew how to locate what would be 

revealing In our experience— what to expand, wbat to leave out — It 

Just Involves so much, , * , 

As teachers we stand in between two audlences»the ^'real** 

audience ^ith occasions and expectations for reading and a certain 

common knowledge of the world, and the **ldeal** audience that doesn't 

yet exist t the fonftless. Inchoate, paradoxical, or conflicting voices 

that the student struggles to shape into a whole* In creating and 

responding to writing assignments, we aim to elicit challenglns and 

provocative audiences with which a student can engage in a dialogue; 

we help brlnfl into beinfl a reader who will force students to grow 

lotelleotually. For ultimately it is we who help students determlnf^ 
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what Is worth writing about » which world views are worth adding to or 
changing, who is worth talking to* It is what wa help define as 
acceptable and significant audiences that determines how challenging 
our class is and how engaging our students* writing ylii be. 
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NOTES 



^On the literal reader, Fred R* Pfister and Joanne F, Petrick, **A 
Heuriatio Model for Creating a Writer*s Audience,** 213-^220; on the 
reader aa fiction, Russell C, Long, ^'Writer-'Audienoe Relationships; 
Analysis or Invention?** 221-226* But the pfister /Pet rick heuristic 
can lead to students creating their own audience less literally, A 
Aore thorough-going opposition to the fictional audience ia the posi- 
tion Ruth Mitchell and Nary Taylor take In **The Integrating 
Perspective; An Audience-Response Model for Writing,** CE 3 (Nov, 
1979), 271-274* 

^Halter Mlnot, **Itespon8e to Russell C. Long, *Writer-Audieace 
Relationships; Analysis or Invention?'." CCC 32 (Oct, 1981), 335-337, 
For an even aore sensitive and clear exploration of the relation bet* 
ween fictional and literal audiences see Douglas B, Park, **The 
Meanings of 'Audience' jgg^ 44 (March 1982)* Park*s essay ranges over 
ouch of the saae territory as 4y own, though without direct concern 
for the teacher as audience* 

3chalft Perelnan ( The Hew Rhetoric) tries to aake a case for a uni* 
versal audience, but for a discussion of the central inconsistencies 
in his argui&ent, see Lisa S. Ede, **Rhetoric versus Philosophy; The 
Role 01 the Universal Audience in ChaiA Perelinan's The New Rhetoric ,** 
Central States Speech Journal 32 (Su 81), 118*25* My thanks to Lisa 
for helping to instigate my study of audience and for her clear 
thinking and helpfrl cooaents* 

^Diederich, Paul B., Measurina Growth in gnglish (NOTE, 1974), 
p. 6, 

^Sterne, The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy , bk. I, chap, 
18* p, 42, as quoted in C, Pereln&an and L. Olbrechts-Tyteca, The Mew 
Rhetoric ; A Treatise on ArguJiectation (Notre Dame; University of 
Notre Oa&e Press, 1969), P* 22, 

^On Knowing; Essays for the Left Hand , expanded ed* (Cambridge, 
MA; Belknap, 1979), pp* vii-xii. 

^Long, 225- 

3**The Writer's Audience is Always a Fiction,** PMLA 90 (1975), 
9-21* 

^Robert L, Scott, **Intentionality in the Rhetorical Process,** in 
Rhetoric in Transition, ed* Eugene E, White (U. Park; Penn State 
University Press, 1900), p* 54, 

l^Edward T. Hall^ Beyond Culture (New York; Anchor Press, 1976), 
p, 72* 
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l^Marllyii H* Cooper, ••Pragmatics of Pom: In This Paper I will 
Assert, Dispute, Conflrtt, Reoouat and Reooomend,* delivered at CCCC, 
Narob 198U Hlthout the speeob^aot terminology, Richard Larson cones 
to much the sane conclusions In •'Toward A Linear Rhetoric of the 
Essay, •• CCC 22 (1971), 140-146* 

12**Geonetrl6s and Uords: Linguistics and Philosophy; A Model of 
the Cookposlng Process,** 43 (March 81)* 

^3perelaan, p* 116* 

^^•'The Writing (^ferenoe: A One*to-0ne Conversation" In Ei^t 
ApproEohes to Teaching Conposltlont ed* Timothy R* Donovan and Ben 
McClelland (Urbana; NCTB, I960), pp* 101-131* 

IScarnlcelll, pp* 121-22* 

l^carnicelll, p* 122* 

17**Hhat Literature Teachers Know About Teaching O)nposltlon That 
They Don't Know They ltoow,» P^, 7, No, 3 (H; 79), 15-18* 

iSCarnlcelll, p* 125, 
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